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EY: M Dec, LXXXVIII. 


A. a Meeting of the Connecticut Society of 
Arts and Sciences, held by adjournment in 
the City of New- Haven, on the 23d Day of 
October. A. D, 1787. 


HE Rev. Doctor Edward. communicated to 
85 the Society a Diſſertation on the Indian Lan- 
guage, with Obſervations on its Analogy to the 
Hebrew, and was deſired to lodge the ſame with 
the Segretary to be publiſhed, 


A true Copy of Record, 
Teſt. 
CHAUNCEY GOODRICH, Rec. Sec, 


b e the following Obſervations may obtain credit, 
it may be proper to inform the Reader, with what 

advantages they have been made. 
When I was but fix years of age, my father ag 
' with his family to Stockbridge, which at that time 
was inhabited by Indians almoſt ſolely, as there were in 
the town but twelve families of whites, or Anglo« Ame- + 
ricaus, and perhaps one hundred and fifty families o 
Indians. The Indians being the neareſt neighbours, I 
conſtantly aſſociated with them; their boys were my 
daily ſehool-mates and play-fellows. Out of my father's 
"houſe, I feldom heard any language ſpoken, beſide the 
 Tmian. By theſe means I acquired the knowledge vf 
that language, and a great facility in ſpeaking it: it 
became more familiar to me than my mother tongue." I 
hnew the names of ſome things in Indian, which I did 
uot know in Engliſh: even all my thoughts ran in In- 
dian ; and though the true pronunciation of the language 
is extremely difficult to all but themſelves, they acknows- 
ledged that I had acquired it perfectiy; which, as they 
ſaid, never had been acquired before by any Anglo- Ame- 
rican. On account of this e, as rell as on 
g account 
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account of my ſkill in their language in general,] received 
from them many compliments, applauding my ſuperior 
wiſdom. This ſkill in their language, 1 Pave i in a good 
meaſure retained to this day. | 
After I had drawn up theſe Obſervations, 1 there 

ſhould be ſome miſtakes in them, I carried them to Stock- 
bridge, and read them to Capt. Yoghum, a principal 
Indian of the tribe, who is well verſed in his own 
. language, and tolerably, informed concerning the Engliſh ; 
and I availed myſelf of his remgrks and corrections. 
From theſe facts, the Reader will form his own opinion 
of the truth and accuracy of what is now offered him. 

I ben I was in my tenth year, my father ſeut we 
among the Six Natians, with a deſign that I ſhould learn 
- their language, and thus betome qualified to be a miſ- 

| flonary among them; but on account of the war with 
© France, which then exifted, I continued among them but 
about fix months, therefore the knowledge which J ac- 

. quired of that language was but imperfeft ; and at this 

time I retain fo little of it, that I will not hazard. any 

Particular critical remarks on it. ] may obſerve, how- 
ever, that though the words of the two languages are 
totally different, yet their tructure is in ſome reſpefs 

 - analogous, particularly in the uſe of prefixes and ſuffixes, 
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61 HE language, which is now the ſubject of obſerva- 
tion, is that of the Mubbetaneeto, or Stockbridge 
Indians, They, as well as the tribe at New London, are, 
by the Anglo-Americans, called Mobegans, which is a 
corruption of Mubbekancew®, in the ſingular, or Mub- 
hekanevk in the plural. This language is ſpoken by all 
the Indians throughout New England. Every tribe, as 
that of Stockbridge, of Farmington, of New London, &c. 
has a different dialect; but the language is radically the 
ſame, Mr, Elliot's tranſlation of the Pibſe is in a particular 
dialect of this language. The dialect followed in theſe 
obſervations, is that of Stockbridge, This language ap- 
pears to be much more extenſive than any other language 
in North-America. The languages of the Delawares, in 
Pennſylvania; of the Penobſcots, bordering on Nova- 


_ © Scotid; of the Indians of St. Francis, in Canda; of the 


Shawaneſe, on the Ohio; and of the Chippewaus, at the 
weſtward of Lake Huron, are all radically the ſame with 

the Mohegan. The ſame is ſaid concerning the languages 
of the Ottowaus, Nanticooks, Munſees, Menomonees, 
Meſſiſaugas, Saukies, Ottagaumies, Killiſtinoes, Nipegons, 
Algonkins, Winnebagoes, &c. That the languages of the 
ſeveral tribes in New- England, of the Delawares, and 
of Mr. Elliot's Bible, are radically the ſame with the 
Mohegan, I affert from my N knowledge. What 1 
aſſert concerning the language of the Penobſcots, I have 
from a gentleman in Maſſachuſetts, who has been much 
converſant among the Indians. That the languages of 
the Shawaneſe and Chippewaus is radically the ſame with 
the Mohegan, I ſhall endeavour to ſhew, My authorities 


* Wherever ao occurs in an Indian word, it is a mere conſonant, 
as in work, world, &c. : 
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for” what I ſay of the languages of the other nations are, 

Captain Toghums before thentioned; and Carver: Travels. 
Io illuſtrate the analogy between the Mohegan, the 
Shawanee, and the Chippewar languages, I ſhall exhibit 
a ſhort ljſt vf words of thoſe three languages For the 


liſt of AMobegun words, I myſelf am accountable; That of 


the Shawanee words, was communicated to me by General 


Parſons, who has had l to make a partial yoca- 
bulary of that language: or the words of the Chippewa 


language, I am dependent on Carver's Travels. 


ng Ih, "ar Mohegan, | Shawanets | 


A beaver +» - Amiſque* - .- Amaquah 
Eye - > Hkeeſque « - Skeefacoo 
'Ear . - - = ' Towohque - Towacah 
Fetch - | -  - Pautoh - < - Peatoloo © 
My grandfather Nemogtihome } _Nemafompethan 
My grandmother Nohham - Nocumthau 
y grandchild Naughees - Nooſthethau 
He goes _- Pumifſlop - < Pomthalo 


Aber „ Niqach "4%  Mauquah 


_Agirl - -< Peeſquaufoo Squauthauthau 
" Honſe ' -, - bm Weeckah 

- Welah - e 
2 5 ( Weeſeh (I ima- 
' His head - Weenfis -  - dee miſpelt, for 


| | | weenſeh.) 
His heart VUtoh - '- - Otaheh 
Har- - Weghaukun - Welathoh 
Fer huſband - Waughecheh - Waſecheh 
His teeth hb Wepeceton - - Wepeetalce 
I thank you - Wreeweh - Neauweh 
My uncls -  Nſees - - + Neefeethau 
1 - - - - Neath - NWelah 
_ Thou = +. - r 
Wee Neaunuh - — Nelauweh 
Ye, - - - Keauwnh - + Kelauweh 
Water = | Nhey - - + Nippee 
Elder ſiſter _- Ninees - + +  Nemeethau 
{River - = Sepoo +» Thepee 
„final is never ſounded in any Indian word, which I write, ex- 


t monoſyllables. | | 4 
IS 2b in any Indian word has the ſtrong guttural ſound, which is 
ven by the Scots to the ſame letters in the words fongh, enpngh, & c. 


The 
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Toe following is a ſpecimen of analogy between the 
Mohegan and Chippewau languages. | 


£ nolifh. Mobegan. Chipptwan. 
A bear - © Mquoh - - - Mackwah 
A beaver « = Amiſque - +< Amik 
Io die (I die) Nip - - - Nip 
Dead (he is dead) Nboo or Nepoo * Neepoo 


N Mtandou, or } Ma Las * 


2 Mannito þ 
Duke fe) ] Pootouwah — = Poutwrah 


is eyes = - Ykeeſquan - - Wiſkinkhie 
Fire - Stauw - - + Scutta 
Give it hm - Meenyuh - < Millaw 

A ſpirit(aſpectre) Mannito Manitou 


ow - - Tuneh 8 Tawne © 


Houſe - - Weekumubm Wigwaum 
An impoſtor(he | 
is an impo org Miſs - - - Mawlawtiſfic 
or bad man) 
Go. - - - Pumifſſcth < Pimmouſſie 
Marry - + Weeween - - Weewin 
Good for nought Mtit - - Mialatat 
River - - - Segpoo « - - - Sippim 
Shoe - - Mkiſſin Maukiflin 
The ſun >» - Keeſogh - Eiſſis 
Sit down+ - +» Mattipeh - Mintipin 
Water - =<*' Nbey - Nebbi 
here Tehah - - Tah 
inter = - Hpoon - - - Pepoun 
Wood + + Metooqye - Mittic 


Almoſt every man who writes Indian words, ſpells them 
in a peculiar manner: and I dare ſay, if the ſame perſon 
had taken down all the words above, from the mouths of 
the Indians, he would have ſpelt them more alike, and 
the coincidence would have appeared more ſtriking. Moſt. 
of thoſe who write and print Indian words, uſe the letter a 


Tube firſt ſyllable ſcarcely ſounded. | 
2 The laſt of theſe words properly ſignifies a ſpectre, or any thing 


frightful. | 

1 Wherever « occurs, it has not the long found of the Enghth « as 
in commune ; but the found of u in uncle, though much protracted. 
The other vowels are to be pronounced, as in Englfh, 1 
ä f Were 
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where the ſound is that of „% or au. Hence the reades - 
will obſerve, that in ſome of the Mohegan words above, 
o or oh is uſed, when a or ah is uſed in the correſpondent 
words of the other languages: as Mquoh, Mauquah. I 
doubt not the found of thoſe two ſyHabtes is exactly the 
ſame, as pronounced by the Indians of the different tribes, 

It is not to be ſuppoſed, that the like coincidence is ex- 
tended to all the words of thoſe languages. Very many 
words are totally different. Still the analogy is ſuch as 1s 
ſufficient to ſhew, that they are mere dialects of the ſame 
original language. n 

I could not, throughout, give words of the ſame ſignifi- 
cation in the three languages, as the two vocabularies, 
from which I extracted the Shawanee and Chippewau words, 
did not contain words of the ſame ſignification, excepting 
in ſome inſtances, " | 5 

The Mohauk, which is the language of the Six Nations, 
is entirely different from that of the Mohegans. There 
is no more appearance ot a derivation of one of theſe laſt- 
mentioned languages from the other, than there is of a 
deri vation of either of them from the Engliſh, One 
obvious diverſity, and in which the Mohauk is perhaps 
different from every other language, is, that it is wholly 

deſtitude of labials; whereas the Mohegan abounds with 

labials. I Hall here give the numerals, as far as ten, and 
the Pater No/ter, in both languages. | | 


Mohegan. 24 | Mohauꝶ. 
Ngwittoh -  Uſkot - 
. | Neefoh CE Pak Tegeeneh 
: Noghhoh 3 Ohs - 
Nauwoh - __ Kialeh- 
' . Nunon A ©: Ak 
Negwittus | Yoiyok 
Tupouwus | Chautok 
. _ Ghuſooh Sottago 
- Nauneeweh | Teuhtok | 
Mtannit | Wialeh - 
The Pater Noſter in the Mohegan language, is as fol- 
lows : an. 2 


Noghnuh, ne ſpummuck oieon, taugh mauweh wneh 
wtukoſeauk neanne annuwoieon, Taugh ne aunchuwu- 
tammun wawehtuſeek maweh noh pummeh. Ne an- 
noihitteech mauweh awauneek - nol: hkey oiecheek, ne 
9 aunchuwu- 
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aunchuwutammun, ne aunoihitteet neek ſpummuk oie- 
cheek. Menenaunuh noonooh wuhkamauk tquogh: nuh 
ubhuyutamauk ngummauweh. Ohquutamouwenaunuh 
auneh mumachoieaukeh, ne anneh ohquutamouwoieauk 
numpeh neek mumacheh annehoquaukeek, Cheen hquuk- 
quaucheh ſiukeh annehenaunuh. Panneeweh htouwenau- 
nuh neen maumtehkeh. Keah -ngwehcheh kwiouwauweh 
mauweh noh pummeh ; ktanwoi z.eſtah awaun wtinnoiyu- 
wun ne aunoieyon ; hanweeweh ne ktinnoieen, Amen. 

The Pater Noſter, in the language of the Six Nations, 
taken from Smith's Hiſtory of New-York, is this : 

Soungwauncha caurounkyawga” tehſeetaroan ſauhſon- 
eyouſta eſa ſawaneyou okettauhſela ehneauwoung na cau- 
rounkyawga  nughwonſhauga neatewehneſalauga taug- 
waunautoronoantoughſick toantaugweleewheyouſtaung 
cheneeyeut chaquataulehwheyguſtaunna — taug- 
wauſſareneh tawautottenaugaloughtoungga naſawne 1a- 
cheautaugwaſs coantehſalehaunzaickaw eſa ſawauneyou eſa. 
ſaſhoutzta eſa ſoungwaſoung chenneauhaungwa; auwen, 
The reader will obſerve, that there is not a ſingle labial, 

either in the numerals, or Pater Noſter of this language ; 
and that when they come to amen, from an averſion to 
ſhutting the lips, they change the m to ww, 

In no part ot theſe languages does there appear to be a 
greater coincidence, than in this ſpecimen, , I have never 
noticed one word in either ot them, which has any analogy 
to the correſpondent word in the other language. 

Concerning the Mohegan language, it is obſervable, 
that there is no diverſity of gender, either in nouns os 
pronouns, The very fame words expreſs he and be, him 
and ber, Hence, when the Mohegans ſpeak Engliſh, they 
generally in this reſpect follow ſtrictly their own idiom: a 
man will ſay concerning his wife, he /ich, he gone away, &c. 

With regard to caſes, they have but one variation from 
the nominative, which is formed by the addition of the 
{ſyllable an as wnechun, his child, wnechunan. This varied 
caſe ſeems to ſuit indifferently any caſe, except the nomi- 
native, | | 

The plural is formed by adding a letter or ſyllable to 
the N 5 nemannauw, a * — neman nau, men; 

enumpauſoo, a boy; penumpanuſoouk, boys. 
ö The Mohegans —— I diſlinpuiſh the natural 
relations of men to each other, than we do, or perhaps any 
other nation. They have one word to expreſs an elder 
brother, netobcon; another to expreſs a younger brother, 
| | ng becſum. 
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#gherſum. One to expreſs an elder ſiſter, 2; another 
ts expreſs a younger ſiſter, #gheeſum., But the word fot 
| Younger brother, and younger ſiſter is the ſanie.—N/afe, 
is my uncle by my mother's fide; nuchebgue; is my uncle 
by the father's fide. 3 Nef 
The Mohegans have no adjectives in all their language; 
unlefs we reckon numerals and ſuch words as all, many, 


&c. adjeftives, Of adjectives, which expreſs the qualities 
of ſubſtances, 1 do not find that they have i they | 


- 


expreſs thoſe qualities by verbs, neuter ; as wnifſoo, he is 
beautiful; mntiſſoo, he is homely ; pehtunquiſſho, is tall; 
nſconmoo, he is malicious, & Thus in Latin, many quali- 
ties are expreſſed by verbs neuter, as valeo, caleo, frigeo; 
&c.— Although it may at firſt ſeem not only ſingular 
and curious, but impoſſible, that a language ſhoald exiſt 
without adjectives, yet it is an indubitable fact. Nor 
do cs ſeem to ſuffer any inconyenience by it. They 
as* readily expreſs any quality by a neuter verb, as we do 
by an adjeftive, 5 1 90 
If it ſhould be enquired, how it appears that the words 
above mentioned are not adjectives : I anſwer, it appears 
as they have all the ſame variations and declenſions of 
other verbs. To walk, will be acknowledged to be a verb. 
This verb is declined thus; npumſeh, I walk; kpumſeh, thou 
walkeſt ; pumiſſeo, he walketh; npumſehnuh, we walk 
kpumſehmuh, ye walk; pumiſſbouk, they walk. In the ſame 
manner are the words in queſtion declined ; npebtubquifJeh, 
1 am tall; kpehinubquifſeb, thou art tall; — he 
is tall; npebtubguiſſehnub, we are tall; kpehtuhquifſehmub, 
ye are tall; pehtuhbqueſſoouk, they are tall. 85 
Though the Mohegans have no proper adjectives, they 
have participles to all their verbs: as pehtubguiſſeet, the 
man who is tall; paumſcet, the man who walks; watnſe:t, 
the man who is beautiful; ozeet, the man who lives, or 
dwells in a place; oioteet, the man who fights, © So in the 
plural, pehtubquiffeecheet, the tall men; paumſercheet, they 
who walk, &c. COT 4A BL $4 
It is obſervable of the participles of this language, that 
they are declined through- the perſons and numbers, in 
the ſame manner as verbs : thus, * I walking ; 
paumſe-an, thou walking; paumſeet, he walking; paumſeaut, 
we Walking; pauniſeaugue, ye walking; paumſecheet, they 
They have no relatiye correſponding to our whe oe | 
\ | * Tober. 


# 
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which. Iuſtead of the man who walks, they ſay, the walk - 
ing man, or the walker. | | 

As they have no adjectives, of courſe they have no com- 
pariſon, of adjeCtives ; yet they are put to.no difficulty to 


expreſs' the comparative excellence or baſeneſs of any two | 


things, With a neuter verb expreſſive of the quality, 
they uſe an adverb to point out the degree: as ann 
une, he is more beautiful; kahnub wnifſoo, he is very 
beautiful. Nemannanwoo, he is a man; annuweeweh ne- 
mannauwoo, he is a man of ſuperior excellence or courage; 
tabnub ntemannnauwoo, he is a man of extraordinary ex- 
cellence or courage. 
Heſides the pronouns common in other languages, they 
expreſs the pronouns, both ſubſtantive and adjective, by 
affixes, or by letters or ſyllables added at the beginnings, 
or ends, or both, of their nouns. la this particular, the 
ſtrutare of the language coincides with that of the He- 
brew, in an inſtance in which the Hebrew differs from all 
the languages of Europe, antient or modern, However, 
the uſe of the affixed pronouns in the Mohegan language, 
is not perfectly ſimilar to the uſe of them in the Hebrew. 
As in the Hebrew they are joined to the ends of words 
only, but in the Mohegan, they are ſometimes joined to 
the ends, ſometimes to the beginnings, and ſometimes to 
both. Thus, tmohbecan, is a hatchet or ax; ndumbecan, 
is my hatchet; kiwmbecan, thy hatchet; utumbecan, his 
hatchet; naumhecannuh, our hatchet ; krumbecanoownh, your 
hatchet 3 wtrimbecannoownh, their - hatchet. It is obſerv- 
le, that the pronouns for the ſingular number are pre- 


xed, and for the plural, the prefixed pronouns for the | 


* being retained, there are others added as ſuffixes. 

It is further to be obſerved, that, by the increaſe of the 
word, the vowels are changed and tranſpoſed; as tmohecan, 
adumbecan; the o is changed into u and tranſpoſed, in a 


manner analogous to what is often done in the Hebrew. 


The 2 is changed into d, euphonie gratia. | 
A conſiderable part of the appellatives are never uſed 


without a pronoun affixed. The Mohegans can ſay, my 


father, nogh; thy father, kogh, &c. &c. but they cannot 
ſay abſolutel e. There is no ſuch word in all their 
language. It you were to ſay og, which the word would 
be, if ſtripped of all affixes, you would make a Mohegan 
both ſtare and ſmile. The fame obſervation is applicable 
to mother, brother, fifler, ſon, head, hand, foot, Sc. in ſhort, 
PER | to 


wy 
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to thoſe things in general which neceſſarily in their natural 
ſtate belong to ſome perſon. A hatchet: is ſometimes ; 
found without an owner, and therefore they ſometimes 
have occaſion to fpeak of it abfolntely, or without refer- | 
ing it to an owner. But as a Sead, hand, &c. naturally 
belong to fome perfon, and they have no occaſion nay ? 
of them without referring to the perſon to whom they 
belong; ſo they have no words to expreſs them abſolutely; 
This I preſume is a peculiarity, in which this language 
differs from all languages, which have ever yet come to 
the knowledge of the learned world. R AR 
The pronouns are in like manner prefixed and ſuffixed 
to verbs. The Mohegans never uſe a verb in the infinitive - 
mood, or without a nominative or agent; and never uſe 
a verb tranſitive without expreſſing both the agent and 
the object, correſpondent to the nominative and accuſative 
caſes in Latin. Thus they can neither ſay, zo love, nor 
I love, thou giveſt, &c, But they can ſay, I love thee, thou 
giveſt him, &c. viz. Nadubwhunuw, I love him or her; 
 nduhwhuntammin, I love it;  ktuhwhunin, I love thee ; 
ktuhwhunoohmuh, I love you, (in the plural) ndubwhununk, 
1 love them. This, 1 think, is another peculiarity of this 
language. | = 
Another peculiarity is, that the nominative and accuſa- 
tive pronouns prefixed and ſufhxed, are always uſed, even 
though other nominatives and accuſatives. be expreſſed, 
Thus they cannot ſay, John loves Peter; they always ſay, 
Fohn he loves him Peter; Fobhn udubwhunuw Peieran. Hence 
when the Indians begin to talk Englith, they univerſally 
. Expreſs themſelves according to this idiom. GHG, | 
It is further obſervable, that the pronoun in the accu- 
fative caſe is ſometimes in the ſame inſtance expreſſed by 
both a prefix and a ſuffix; as kthuwhunin, I love thee, 
The prefixed, and the ſyllable in, ſuffi ved, both unite to 
expreſs, and are both neceſſary to expreſs the accuſative 
caſe thee, | | 
They have no verb fubſtantive in all the language; 
therefore they cannot ſay, he is a man, he is a coward, 
&c, They expreſs the ſame by one word, which is a verb 
neuter, viz. nemannauwoo, he is a man. Nemannauw, is the 
noun ſubſtantive, man: that turned into a verb neuter of 
the third perſon ſingular, becomes nemannautwoo, as in 
Latin, it is ſaid, græcor, grecatur, &c. Thus they turn 
any ſubſtantive whatever into a verb neuter ;. kmattanniſ- 
3 7 fauteuh, 
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ſauteub, you are a' coward, from  matanſauter, a coward: 


kpeeſauanſoceh, you are a girl, from pee/quanrſoo, a girl“. 
Hines alſo we ſee the reaſon, Why they have no verb 


ſüubſtantive. As they have no adjectives, and as they turn 


their ſubſtantives into verbs on any occaſion, they have 
no uſe for the ſubſtantive or auxiliary verb. 

The third perſon ſingular ſeems to be the radix, or 
moſt ſimple form of the ſeveral perſons of their verbs in 
the indicative mood : but the ſecond perſon ſingular of the 
imperative, ſeems to be the moſt ſimple of any of the 
forms of their verbs: as meerſeh, eat thou; meetſoo, he 
' eateth ; umcelſeb, I eat ; kmeetſch, thou eateſt, &c. 

They have a paſt and future tenſe to their verbs ; but 
often, if not generally, they uſe the form of the preſent 
tenſe, to expreſs both paſt and future events. As wnk- 
wwoh ndiotuwohpoh, yeſterday, I fought; or wuukuwsh 
ndiotuwoh, yeſterday I fight; ndiotuwauch wuphob, I ſhall 
fight to-morrow; or wuptauch ndiotuweh, to-morrow I 
fight. In this laſt caſe, the variation of wwpkoh to wy 
hauch, denotes the future tenſe ; and this variation is in the 
word t9-merrow, not in the verb fight. 

They have very few prepoſitions, and thoſe are rarely 
uſed, but in compoſition, Anneb, is to; ocheh, is from. 
But to, from, &c. are almoſt always expreſſed by an 
alteration of the verb, Thus, ndoghpeh, is I ride, and 
HWhroghquetookoke, is Stockbridge, But if I would ſay in 
Indian, I ride to Stockbridge, 1 muſt ſay, not anneb Wnogh- 

uetookoke ndoghpeh, but MWnoghquetookoke ndinnetoghpeh. 
15 I would ſay, I ride from e th it muſt be, not 
ochch Wnoghquetookoke ndoghpeh ; but Mnoghguetootote noche- 
toghpeb. Thus ndinnoghoh is, I walk to a place; notoghoh, 
1 walk from a place; ndinnehnuhb, I run to a place; ne- 
chebnub, I run from a place. And any verb may be com- 
8 with the prepoſitions, anneh and ocheh to and 
from. | ' 
It has been ſaid, that ſavages have no parts of ſpeech 
beſides the ſubſtantive and the verb. This is not true 
concerning the Mohegans, nor Comer any other tribe 
of Indians, of whoſe language I have any knowledge. The 
Mohegans have all the eight parts of d to be found 
in other languages, though prepoſitions are ſo rarely uſed, 


e circumſtance that they haye no verb ſubſtantive, accounts 
for their not uſing that verb, when they ſpeak Engliſn. They ſay, 
I man, 1 ick, Se. | 


, 


except 


: 
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except in compoſition, that I once determined that part 
of fpeech to be wanting. It has been ſaid alſo, that ſavages 
= never abſtract, and have no abſtract terms, which with 
IJ regard to the Mohegans, is another miſtake. They have 
es uhwhundownukon, love; ſckeenundowhkon, hatred 5; con- 
mownukon, malice; peyuhtommauwukon, religion, &c, 1 
doubt not, but that there is in this language the full pro- 
portion of. abſtraQ, to concrete terms, which is commonly 
to be found in other languages. 5 | 
| Beſides what has been obſerved concerning prefixes and 
ſuffixes, there is a remarkable analogy, between ſome 
words in the Mohegan language, and the (correſpondent 
words in the Hebrew. In Mohegan, Neab, is I: the 
Hebrew of which is Ani. KAeab, is thou or thee : the 
Hebrews ufe ka, the ſuffix. Uzoh, is this man, or this 
thing: very analogous to the Hebrew hu or hua, ipſe. 
Neaunuh, is we: in the Hebrew nachnu and anachnu. | 
In Hebrew, ui, is the ſuffix for me, or the firft perſon ; 
In the Mohegan, x or ne is prefixed, to denote the firſt 
perſon; as nmeet/eh or nemeerſeh, 1 eat. In Hebrew, + or 
ka is the ſuffix for the ſecond perſon, and is iridifferently 
either a pronoun ſubſtantive or adjective : þ or {a has the 
ſame uſe in the Mohegan language; as kmeet/eh, or ka- 
meetſeh, thou eateſt ; tniſt, thy hand. In Hebrew, the 
vau, the letter u and hu, are the ſuffixes for he or him, 
In Mohegan, the ſame is expreſſed by « or uw, and by co: 
"as ndubwhunuw, I love him; pumiſſoo, he walketh. The 
| | ſuffix, to expreſs our or ws in Hebrew, is nu; in Mohegan, 
ny the ſuſhx, of the ſame fignification, is xuh; as noghnuh, 
our father; nmeetſehnuh, we eat, &c. 
Flo far the uſe of prefixes and ſuffixes, together with 
"theſe inſtances of analogy, and perhaps other inſtances, 
which may be traced out by thoſe who have more leiſure, 
go towards proving, that the North American Indians are 
of Hebrew, or at leaſt Aſiatic extraction, is fubmitted to 
the judgment of the learned. The facts are demonſtrable: 
concerning the proper inferences, every one will judge for 
himſelf. In the modern Armenian language, the proneuns 
are afized*, How far affixes are in uſe among the other 
modern Aſiatics, 1 have not had opportunity to obtain 
information. It is to be deſired, that thoſe who are in- 
formed, would communicate to the public.what informa- 


tion they may poſſeſs, relating to this matter. Perhaps, 


1 Vide Schroderi theſaurum Linguz Armenicz, I | 
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by fuch communication, and by a compariſon of the. 
languages of the North- American Indians, with the 
languages of Aſia, it may appear, not only from what 
quarter of the world, but from what particular nations, 
theſe Indians are derived. | 

It is to be wiſhed, that every one who makes a voca- 
bulary of any Indian language, would be careful to notice 
the prefixes and ſuffixes, and to diſtinguiſh accordingly. 
One man may aſk an Indian, what he calls hand in his 
language, holding out his own hand to him: The Indian 
will naturally anſwer, knit, i. e. thy hand. Another man 
will aſk the ſame queſtion, pointing to the Indian's hand. 
' In this caſe, he will as 3 anſwer, aniſt, my hand. 

Another may aſk the ſame queſtion, pointing to the hand 
of a third perſon. In this caſe, the anſwer will naturally 
be uniſt, his hand. This would make a very conſiderable 
diverſity in the correſponding words of different voca- 
bularies; when, if due attention were rendered to. the 
perſonal prefixes and ſuffixes, the words would be the 
very ſame, or much more fimilar, | 

The like attention to the moods and perſonal affixes of 
the verbs is neceſſary. If you aſk an Indian how he ex- 
preſſes in his language, to go, or wall; and to illuftrate 
your meaning, point to a perſon who is walking; he will 
tell you pumſſoo, he walks, If to make him under ſtand, 
you walk r his anſwer will be, kpumſeh, thou 
walkeſt. If you illuſtrate your meaning by pointing to 
the walk of the Indian, the anſwer will be, »pumſeh, I 
walk. If he take you to mean go or walk, in the im- 


perative mood, he will es walk thou. 
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8 por + Keted m icity it may not N 
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— "CONVERSATION. BETWEEN THE Rx v. . . G 

| 17 1 : > and PAGEY, an INDIAN, 7 

wa "5k 4 n any ting, sir, of Jeſus Chriſt? 

©». OE. mer. I truſt I do. : 

1 1 ae Q bleſſed for ever Jeſys Chriſt, he make white ar 
r m, 7 


4 = e a wart. know 10 bleſſed for ever, Amen 

e 42,0008 ; * 4 ; ow ——_ — 1 
1 pp - Minifer-.. Where did he And 8 8 21 ; 

r Pages. 1 was a wark in my field a hoeing 1 my corn ca den I tink. 
I' ber ſometing ſay Pagey! Ab, I look but I fee noting. 80 1 ſtgop'd 
_——. 


A down agam and I bod 7 x corn, "and I tink I hear ſometing fay Page)! 
[ER Teryout what a you fay? but 1 ſee noting,.and.1 fee} cold on my head, 
r 188 U high hill and look round but I fee noti ; den, L;9 nk; I 

P 10 ng "_— 
| | * ay again, e, I cry out what a you ſay? 0 tin 
r to me 24 know who gave a you dat corn? 1215 an 8 
| bit ef ri * a you dat corn; I fall on my face on ground, 
|), fy, cry when I tink Bie Ja, gre poor drenken an 


+ 


* ae What, Pa , do ou drunk no | 
r O no, me vey be aaa. x Telus Ser a | 
F key N me dat corn—ſo den go home to my wigwaum / Re 
8 5 N (his ide nde Bok ee 1 take 
E & tick for a beat a py Wee hut while t hold up x any hajd to feng 
* amy ſquay, I rmk I lefled Jelus Sar Jeſus Chriſt a beat 
1 3 you when don was drunken Indian? So den ö down, my 14 25 
8 2 ae and T pray, * Land bl 
| fus Spa me, and m r Hua never bes n "= 1 
EE Jeſus Amen. 99 73 
as ——ä—— — „S que be ak 20 a 
ho is ei or your brother deacon I ſay no . . Jeſus 
beſt, ble ever, Amen,” . . a me 1 
tink dare be tree in God, and but one 54 60 10 tell a my bleſſed 
Nr and he ſay, Pagey l you know 2 LF ot and you know de 
{ yes and you know de ſnow? y you Know de rain be 
water, de ſnow be water, and de hail Go © water—buit iy are all one — 
ter —I jump up—T have a, I have a2. 
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